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THE REPCSITORY. 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
THE OLD CLOCK, 

Or, The Evening Meditations of Dame Dobbins. 

Dame Dobbins was sitting by the fire one Satur- 
day night, awaiting the return of her husband, who 
had gone to the next village to dispose of some 
shoes which he had manufactured, and, also, to lay 
ina stock of groceries sufficient for the ensuing 
week. The dame was sitting in her room without 
acandle, with nothing to break the silence but the 
purring of a drowsy cat, which was laying before 
the fire, and the click of an old clock, which she 
always declared was, at such times, good company. 
This clock was an old family piece,»and the good 
woman delighted in telling her neighbors and chil- 
dren of the long line of ancestors through whom it 
had‘descended to herself. 

It was bought by her great-gtand-father’s un/ 
cle, who was a sailor, and who, having collected 
afew pounds, purchased it while on a voyage to 
Liverpool. It passed from him to his younger bro- 
ther, who, dying soon after, left it to his nephew.— 
From him it descended to his eldest son, who kept 
an Inn; and having read Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted 
Village,” where, describing the furniture of “the 
house where nut-brown draughts inspired,” he 
mentions— ~ 
‘ The varnish’d clock that click’d bebind the door,’ 
he thought that he must have a elock also ; and he 
obtained the family-piece, which he kept standing 
behind the door, till a youngef brother, the most il- 
lustrious perso in the family, having been very 
busy in an election, and the person for whom he 
had been electioneering having beem put into of- 
fice, he was immediately appointed the Magistrate 
of his native village, which, at that time, consisted 
of the Inn, a blacksinith’s shop, and about a dozen 
dwelling houses. Being raised to such dignity, he 
thought his house must be better furnished than his 
neighbors ; he therefore made several additions to 
his stock, but he was still in want of a time-piece ; 
but not being able to purchase a new one, he laid 
the matter before his brother, and they at last made 
some agreement by which the Justice became pro- 
prietor 4 clock.” The next possessor was 
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the magistrate’s son, who learnt his trade from the 
blacksmith, and who, having only one child, (the 
dame;) left it to her ; and she had already promised 
that when she died, it should be the property of 
her eldest son, on condition that *‘ he should not 
part with it, even if he were in danger of starving 
for food, but must keep it safely for his children, 
who must receive the same injunction.” Of course 
he promised all that was required, but in spite of 
his love for his mother, he was anxiously waiting for 
the time when it should be his. 

Tothis very clock the dame was now listening, 
and every tick seemed to awaken some tradition re- 
specting it. She thought of her grand-father, and 
passing from one thing to another, she thought it 
was a great shame (for people are ever regretting 
the past,) that he had made his son a blacksmith, 
when he had talents sufficient to make as good a 
*squire as his father ; or, if he had been educated as 
a lawyer, perhaps he might have risen to eminence, 
**and who knows,” said she to herself, ‘* but he 
might have been a great man.” 

Once in his life-time he had delivered a speech 
to his neighbors on the fourth of July, at his uncle’s 
Inn, when, (and the good woman laughed as she 
thought it,) forgetting that he was not in his shop, 
using his sledge-hammer, he caught up a large fag- 
got that was laying beside him, and in the vehe- 
mence of his zeal, and the desire to enforce his ar- 
guments upon his hearers, he struck, without look- 
ing, amid the decanters, tumblers, jugs, &c. which 
caused such a smashing, as had like to have made 
his uncle stop his business. And that was not the 
worst of it, for his friends were all sitting round the 
table, at one énd of which he was standing, and the 
broken glass had a full sweep in their faces, and, 
by the manner in which it tapped some of them, 
they appeared to be still thirsty, although they had 
been wet nearly all day. None of them, however, 
were very badly injured, but there was a most dread- 
ful hallooing amongst them, which brought in the 
women, whose tongues were immediately loosened, 
and it would have been as hard to stop them, then, 
as to stop an Avalanche rolling from the top of 
Mount Blanc. One poor fellow, however, who had 
a mouth which, when opened, was about five inch- 
es in circumference, did not escape so well. He had 
just broken out into a hearty laugh, to see the an- 
tic gestures of the orator, when the bottom of a 
double-flint tumbler came full against the teeth in 
his lower jaw, and almost knocked a dozen of them 
dowmhis threat. ‘The poor wretch looked “ mig! 
ty chop-fallen ;” his hair flew on an end, his cheek 
assumed a death-like paleness, his knees clattered 
against each other, and the only whole tumbler that 
was remaining, fell from his trembling hands, and 
emptied the spirits into the eyes of a half-grown 
puppy, that was looking up asif to claim a share in 
the feast, when, his peepers receiving such a pick- 
ling, he set up a most doleful howling, while the 
Landlord, a fat old codger, sweating with the heat, 
was bawling for silence with ali his might, at the 
same time kicking the poor dog, which was com- 
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pletely blinded, and could do no more than squat 
on the fioor with his tail between his legs, and yelp 
so much the louder. The concert now seemed 
complete, but there was still to be another addition 
to it, for just at that moment, the entry was filled 
with a troop of youngsters, who had been celebrat- 
ing the day; some were beating on tin kettles, 
others stamping with their feet, and others squeak- 
ing on some cracked fifes. In short, the noise could 
be compared to nothing else, but the clangor that 
echoed through the halls of Babel. 

After a while the noise died away, not because 
they were called to order by the busy landlord, but 
because of the weariness of their lungs. ‘Then feel- 
ing disposed to make the best of the matter, they 
unanimously voted their thanks to the speaker, “ on 
the spot,” and resolved that they firmly believed 
his speech had produced more effect, than any othe: 
that had been delivered on that day, in any city, 
town, or villageyim any state in the union; to all 
which the landlord and tooth-shattered gentleman 
subscribed their names. They then remunerated 
the landlord, by subscription, for all the damages 
which he had sustained ; after this, the women de- 
parted satisfied. 

All these things and many more, did the old clock 
bring afresh to the mind of the worthy wife of John 
Dobbins ; she pursued her meditations till the clock 
struck nine, which roused her from her reverie, and 
she hasted to get a candle, for it was the hour that 
John always came home, without something more 
than common detained him. Just as she brought 
in the light she heard a knock at the door; she 
opened it, and her husband came in with abundanc« 
of necessaries to last them till the next Saturday. — 
The do-.e was always content, but she often said 
that some of her happiest hours were those when 
she was sitting by the light of the fire, musing on 
the events which were brought to her mind by the 
ticking of the old clock. HAROLD. 

ee 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A FRAGMENT. 

I beheld on its sweet green stem, a rose-bud just 
opening into full bloom and beauty. It was sur- 
rounded by the butterfly, which rested on a neigh- 
boring leaf, gracefully closing and expanding its 
wings of gold and purple—by the quick-darting 
humming bird, which seemed hovering in motion- 
less bliss near the beautiful flowergeand by the ho- 
ney-bee, humming his admiration ; all seemed shar- 
ing its fragrance and beauty, whilst | wAwreminded 
that the fair rose was not for me. 

imagination transformed this beauteous flower in- 
to a Maiden—such a lovely, fair being’as I have be- 
held in a dream ; graceful, elegant, and courteous— 
her forehead surmounted by a calash of green, in 
pleasing contrast to the vermeil tint of her cheek, 
uttering to herself the inexplicable words—* this 
world, this world, is not for me.” Ah, never, sweet 
rose, may thy blooin be blighted by the chill of ne- 
glect—your hopes never scattered by the summer- 
storm, nor your cup filled with sorrow-stricken 
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tears—but instead of withering away, unfriended 
and alone, ‘wasting thy sweetness on the desert 
air,” may some fostering hand, “with a true heart 
in it,” transplant thee, in all thy loveliness, to the 
bowers of conjugal felicity. 
ee 
THE MIRROR. 
EXTRACT 
From the third and fourth volumes of Madame de 
Genlis’ Memoirs, just published. 

in the year 1789, Madame de Genlis visited Spa, 
along with the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, and 
amongst her remarks concerning the place and visit- 
ers, the following eulogi.m upon a Spanish lady, 
for her conjugal affection, merits quotation, as illus- 
trating the manners of the age : 

** We saw besides, at Spa, a young and charming 
lady, the Countess of Rechtereu, married to a man 
who might have been her father, but whom she 
really loved, as she proved by the attention she 
paid him, and by herspotless behaviour ; she was 
at once clever, ingenuous, pretty, and a fine woman. 
At Spa she occasioned many unhappy attachments; 
among others, the Duke of L » a young and 
handsome Nobleman of the court of France, be- 
came desparately in love with her. As it was al- 
ways very difficult to approach her ear, she re- 
maining constantly near the count, he thought he 
had found a favourable moment one morning at the 
breakfast at Vauxhall, as Madame de Rechtereu 
was not on that occasion seated by her husband.— 
The duke and several other gentlemen, who had 
the gallantry to serve the ladies, had not sat down 
to table, and his grace placed himself behind Ma- 
dame de Rechtereu ;_ he entered into conversation 
with her, but in an under tone and leaning over her, 
he whispered in her ear, in alow voice, a formal de- 
claration of love. 

Madame de Rechtereu, after listening quietly to 
what he was saying, made this reply :—** My Lord 
Duke, I do not understand French very well, sv 
that I have not comprehended a word of what you 
have been saying ; but my friend there (so she al- 
ways styled her husband) is better acquainted with 
it than I; go and tell him all these pretty things, 
and he will explain them all to me very clearly.” 

The Duke, instead of following this advice, with- 
drew precipitately, with a visible air of vexation.— 
The piquant answer of Madame de Rechtereu made 
every one comprehend what the Duke had revealed 
to her with an air of so much mystery. 











THEMUSSIAN PRINCESS. 

Many of our m§aders are doubtless acquainted with 
the name of wiss doctor, Michael Shuppach, 
of Len i the Emmenthal, who was highly 
colsael aol much in vogue in the last century. 
He is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in his Tra- 
vels*tm Switzerland, who himself consulted him.— 
‘Phere was a time when people of distinction and 
fortune came to him, particularly from France and 
Germany, and even from more distant countries ;— 
and innumerable are the cures he performed on pa- 
tients given up by the regular physicians. There 
were once assembled in Michael Shuppach’s labora- 
tory, a great many distinguished persons from all 


ly out of curiosity ; and among them, many French 
ladies and gentlemen, and a Russian prince, with 
his daughter, whose singular beauty attracted gene- 
ral attention. A young French marquis attempted, 
for the amusement of the ladies, to display his wit 
on the miraculous doctor; but the latter, though 
not much acquainted with the French language, 
answered so pertinently, that the marquis had not 
the laugh on his side. During this conversation 
there entered an old peasant, meanly dressed, with 
a snow white beard, a neighbor of Shuppach’s.— 
Shuppach directly turned away from his great com- 
pany, to his old neighbor, and hearing that his wife 
was ill, set about preparing the necessary medicine 
for her, without much attention to his more exalted 
guests, whose business he did not think so pressing. 
The marquis was now deprived of one subject of 
his wit, and therefore chose for his butt the old 
man, who was preparing something for his old Ma- 
ry. After many silly jokes on his long white beard, 
he offered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, that none 
of the ladies would kiss the old dirty looking fellow. 
The Russian Princess, hearing these words, made a 
sign to her attendant, who brought her a plate.— 
The princess put twelve louis d’ors on it, and had 
it sent to the marquis, who of course could not de- 
cline adding twelve others. Then the fair Russian 
went up to the old peasant with the long beard, and 
said, “Permit me, venerable father, to salute you 
after the fashion of my country.” Saying this, she 
embraced him, and gave him a kiss. She then pre- 
sented him the gold which was on the plate, with 
these words : ** Take this as a remembrance of me, 
and a sign that the Russian girls think it their duty 
to honour old age.” 


FEMALES OF TARTARY. 


Some of the Tartar women wear long snow-white 
veils, which conceal not only the face, but the 
whole of the head and upper part of the body ; and 
as if veils were insufficient to protect them from obm 
servation, they no sooner behold a man than they 
hang their heads, and endeavor to escape notice by 
flight. An English servant, observing this practice, 
deemed it to be an .act of rudeness on his part to 
give them the trotible of hiding their faces, and of 
running away on his account ; therefore, whenever 
he encountered them, he covered his face and took 
to his heels,in order to hide himself in the first place 
he could find. This passed.unnoticed for some 
time : at length, the Tartar women, struck by the 
singularity of seeing a man always avoiding them, 
let fall a portion of their veils when they. next met 
him; but thisonly caused him to run faster than be- 
fore. Such conduct excited their curiosity more 
than ever, and at last they fairly hunted him ;_ after 

llowing him in parties to his hiding-place with 

cir veils off, they resolved to see a man, who for 
the first time concealed his face at the approach of 
a woman; and, having caught him, they actually 
demanded an explanation of his unaccountable be- 
haviour. 





SIBERIAN PEASANTS. 
Nothing can be more simple than the manner in 
which the ordinary peasant lives; in the morning 
he takes his soup or milk with a large slice of bread; 





parts of the world, partly to consult him, and part- 





sour cabbage soup, with meat in it, or fish soup 


with bread, serves him for dinner ; his supper is a 
repetition of the dinner ; and thus he subsists for 
the day. The richer peasants, however, enjoy va- 
rious luxuries, as tea, both in the morning and even- 
ing, and a piece of roast meat in addition to their 
soup at dinner. Ifa traveller can be content with 
such fare, he may make his way through Siberia, 
forma pauperis, without money. Not that we are 
to suppose the peasants of this country insensible 
to the value of money; for as there is a brandy 
shop in every village, to which they are fond of 
paying their devotions, and as the door of its sane- 
tum sanctorum is only unlggked by money, they 
are quite alive to the advantages of possessing this 
indispensable master-key. 


LIFE 

Is a fountain fed by a thousand streams, that pe- 
rishes if one be dried. It isa silver cord twisted 
with a thousand strings that part asunder if one is 
broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are sorround- 
ed by innumerable dangers, which make it much 
more strange that they escape so long than that they 
almost all perish suddenly at last. We are encom- 
passed with accidents ever ready to crush the moul. 
dering tenements that we inhabit. The seeds of 
disease are planted in our constitution by the hand 
of nature. The earth and the atmosphere, whence 
we draw our life, are impregnated with death ;— 
health is made to operate its own destruction ; the 
food that nourishes the body contains the elements 
of its decay ; the soul that animates it by a vivifying 
fire tends to wear it out by its action; death lurks 
in ambush about all our paths. 

Notwithstanding this is a truth so palpable, and 
confirmed by daily examples before our eyes, how 
little do we lay it to heart ; we sée our friends and 
neighbors perishing around us, but how seldom does 
it occur to our thoughts that our own knell, perhaps, 
shall give the next fruitless warning to the world. 


Friendship is a plant of slow growth in every cli- 
mate. Happy the man who can raise a few even 
where he has the most settled residence. Travel- 
lers, passing through foreign countries, seldom take 
time to cultivate them. If they be presented with 
a few flowers, although of a flimsy teXture, and 
quicker growth, they ought to accept them with 
thankfulness, and not quarrel with the natives for 
choosing to retain the other more valuable plant for 
their own use. 


VARIETY. 
+= 
THE TOMB OF*ZACHARIAS. 


The Tomb of Zacharias is square, with four or 
five pillars, and is cut out of the rock. Near these 
is a sort of grotto, hewn out of an elevated part of 
the rock, with four pillars in front, which is said to 
be the apostles’ prison at the time they were con- 
fined by the rulers. The small and wretched vil- 
lage of Siloa, is built on the rugged sides of the hill 
above ; and just here the vallevs of Hinnom and Je- 
hosaphat meet, at the south-east corner of Mount 
Zion ; they are both sprinkled with olive-trees.— 
Over the ravine of Hinnom, and directly opposite 
the city, is the Mount of Judgment, or Evil Coun- 
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against Christ, and the palace of Calaphas stood. — 
It is a broad and barren hill, without any of the. 
picturesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier. @n 
its side is pointed out the Aceldama, or field where 
Judas hung himself ; a small and rude edifice stands 
on it, and it is used as a burying place. But the 
most interesting portion of this hill is where its 
rocks descend precipitously into the valley of Hin- 
nom, and are mingled with many a straggling olive- 
tree. Allthese rocks are hewn into sepulchres 
of various forms and sizes; no doubt they were 
the tombs of the ancient Jews, and are in general 
cut with considerable care and skill. They are 
often the resting-place of the benighted passenger. 
Some of them open into inner apartments, and are 
provided with small windows or apertures cut in 
rock. ‘There is none of the darkness or.sadness of 
the tomb ; but in many, so elevated and picturesque 
is the situation, that a traveller may pass hours here 
with a book in his hand, while valley and hill are 
beneath and around him. Before the door of one 
large sepulchre stood a tree on the brink of the 
rock ; the sun was going down on Olivet on the 
right, and the resting-place of the dead command. 
ed a sweeter scene than any of the abodes of the 
living. Many of the tombs have flights of steps 
leading up to them; it was in one of these that a 
celebrated traveller would fix the site of the holy 
sepulchre ; itis certainly more picturesque, but why 
more just is hard to conceive, since the words of 
Scripture do not allow the identity of the sacred 
tomb to any particular spot, and tradition on so 
memorable an occasion could hardly err. The Fa- 
thers declare, it long since became necessary to cover 
the native rock with marble, in order to prevent the 
pilgrims from destroying it, in their zeal to carry off 
pieces to their home, and on this point their rela- 
tion may, one would suppose, be believed. 





GROTTO OF BALAGANSK, IN SIBERTA 

The Grotto of Balagansk, 180 versts from 
Irkoutsk, and about 7 versts from the town of tha 
name, is a very interesting natural curiosity. Its en- 
trance is formed by a rock that rises 70 feet perpen- 
dicular, and is about 180 feet in width, and of such 
form as to have the appearance from a distance of a 
large edifice im ruins. The aperture consists of 
three large fissures, these lead into three separate 
galleries, which, after running-a length of 1050 feet, 
unite at the commencement of the principal cavern, 
and then extends itself forthe distance of two versts, 
after which all further progress is impeded by im- 
mense masses of ice. Not less interesting are the 
ruins of a mountain near the Angara, at the distance 
of 165 versts from Irkoutsk, and which fell down 
on the 20th of March, 1820, with a noise resembling 
thunder, accompanied (as the Bratsky who witness- 


ed the phenomenon report) by smoke and flame, 
visible in the horizon. 
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DEUSE. 

This is said to be a popular name for 
the Devil. Few, perhaps, who make use 
of the expression, “Deuse take you,” 
particularly those of the softer sex, who, 
accompanying it with a gentle pat of a 
fan, cannot be supposed to mean any ill 
by it, are‘aware that it is synonymous to 


sending you to the Devil. Dusius was 
the ancient popular name for a kind of 
‘demon or devil among the Gauls, so that 
this saying, the meaning of which so few 
understand, has at least its antiquity to 
recommend it. It is mentioned in St. 
Austin, De Civitates Dei, as a libidivous 
demon, who was charged with doing a 
good deal of mischief of so subtle a na- 
ture, that as none saw it, it did not seem 
possible to be prevented. Later days 
have done this devil justice, candidly 
supposing it to have been much traduced 
by a set of delinquents, who used to fa- 
ther upon invisible and imaginary agents 
their own and others’ crimes. 





AMERICAN LEGHORN. 

The most beautiful specimen of Ameri- 
can female ingenuity and industry which 
has come under our observation, we ex- 
amined yesterday at the Exchange. Itis 
a hat, the materials of which grew in the 
town of Danvers, (Mass.) and were pre- 
pared and formed by a very young lady 
of that place. The colour, texture, and 
workmanship, of this hat, will not suffer 
on a comparison with the finest from 
Leghorn—and it furnishes also the plea- 
sing assurance that a liberal encourage- 
ment towards the industry and enterprise 
of our worthy country-women is alone 
necessary to save to the country thou- 
sands of dollars which are now annually 
required for the payment of the imported 
article.—{ Balt. Amer. 





The witty lord ,» who has ason, one 
of the greatest coxcombs in London, 














caught him lately admiring himself at his 
ilet.—* Jack,’ said the nobleman, ‘ you 
e very fond of yourself.’ ‘ Yes, sir, as 
ladies think me an Adenis, I must 
care of my person.’—‘ Well, my 
y rejoined his father, ‘ your se/f-admi- 
in has one advantage, at least—it has 
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PIN MONEY. 

Formerly a lady§ private allowance was denomi- 
nated needle-money ; but modern times have chang. 
ed the word into pin-money—a more appropriate 
term, certainly, as the needle is now generally re- 
signed to the servant. 





Bonnets were formerly used to cover 
and protect the head: this is obsole 
altogether antiquated and vulgar. 
sure not to put your bonmet on your head; 
hang it up on your comb, or somewhere 
—why should you hide your pretty face? 
You will also have the air and the sun, and 
who wants to be shut out from nature’s 
gifts, air and light? 





When you rise in the morning, consi- 
der what you have to do; and when you 
retire at night, what you Aave done. 

‘ 
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FOR THE GARLAFD. 


Ir has been a matter of surprise to the readers of 
the truly interesting and instructive little paper call- 
ed the “Gartann,” that so few of the many origi- 
nal productions contained on its sheets should have 
been contributed by the Ladies. Hearing many 
express their wonder at this circumstance inas- 
much as the Ladies are specially invited to write, 
and as the very title of the paper says that its esiab- 
lishment was intended to give publicity to the effu- 
sions of their pens, and fix a wreath of literary flow- 
ers on their beauteous temples, I have thought 
proper to account for this seeming phenomenon, 
by supposing, (and I fear a number of my readers 
will admit my supposition to be true,) that it is ow- 
ing to the very strange and no less shameful neglect 
which is paid to female education in this country. — 
Females here are taught generally but the most in- 
ferior branches of literature, as if their minds, 
which I believe in many instances to be superior to 
those of men, were intentionally left in a barren and 
almost uncultivated state, lest they should, by being 
rendered fertile, detract from the glory of the men. 
The course of female education, sv far as it extends, 
I think a good one: but this course is rendered 
shamefully summary. I see no cause—I know of 
no reason, why the female mind should not be as ful- 
ly improved as that of man. Can it or will it be 
argued that it is not necessary for them to receive a 
scientific education, inasmuch as their services arc 
never desired or received in the cabinet or field’—- 
To this I would reply, that although not admitted 
to these privileges—although debarred from asso- 
ciating themselves with the hardy veteran in his 
councils of war, and the wise politician in the cabi- 
net of state ; yet, duties of a nature equally impe- 
rious demand the cultivation of the female mind.— 
Do they not in the character of mothers hold in 
their hands, as it were, the policy of states, and the 
fates of nations? Although the mother of Mutius 
was never celebrated for an act of heroism ; yet, had 
she not the credit of inspiring that noble Roman 
youth, while on her natural lap, with the love of 
country, which induced him, when detected in his 
design to kill one of the kings of Etrura, who was 
engaged in a war against the Roman Empire, to 
thrust his hand, when in the presence of the king 
whom he had attempted to destroy, and from whom 
he expected the most dreadful punishment, into a 
blazing fire, and exclaim “ You see, sir, how little I 
regard the most studied torture which you can in- 
flict upon me, when acting in accordance with my 
duty to my country.” When we reflect upon the 
great responsibility of females—when we view 
them in the light of mothers—when we are conscious 
that impressions made upon a youthful mind by ma- 
ternal cave, are of a nature as durable as the Alps 
and Appenines ;—when we know so well that it 
was on the natural lap that our beloved and immor- 
tal, and almost inimitable Washington, was first in- 
spired with a love of virtue, of truth, and of morali- 
ty—we must see its necessity, It is well known by 
every one who has considered the subject, that on 
them devolves the task « ° giving us our first lessons. 
Then, bow wide and diversified should be their 
reading. How numerous their models of great men 
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and heroes! How correct their knowledge of reli- 
gious authors! And how noble should their own 
I repeat it—How extensive should 
be the education of females, when they have such 
important offices to fulfil—the office of forming for 
their country heroes to defend it, and politicians to 
guide and direct affairs of the nation. And yet these 
are not all the objects which should induce parents 
to educate their daughters in a more liberal manner 
than they do. It is necessary for their own happi- 
ness, that they should be able to admire and specu- 
late on the operations—the grand, sublime, and 
continual operations of Nature. And how are they 
to do this, when the generality of them are ignorant 
of the constituent elements of the air they breathe, 
and the cooling beverage with which they support 
their mortal bodies. It has been very justly obsery- 
ed by a celebrated author, ‘that they who admire, 
must first learn how to admire.” Can any one 
make the plea, that the minds of females are incapa- 
ble of studying abstruse subjects ? If they can, I can 
deny them, and assert that the female mind is natu- 
rally as capable of studying, to advantage, subjects 
of the most intricate nature, as the male. What did 
the celebrated Lucretia owe her many virtues to, 
but a superior education? What but_a superior 
mind induced her to cry out, that “ She who had 
lost her virtue, has only death for her consolation ’” 
Can we doubt the fact of females possessing heroic 
minds, when we see a Paulina rising superior to the 
pains of death, and choosing to die with her belov- 
ed Seneca? Weall know that as the dawn of know- 
ledge breaks upon the senses, and the day-spring 
of education awakens and calls forth the hidden 
powers of their minds, that vice and immorality are 
banished, and virtue and religion advance to take 
their station in the heart. Then what is the cause 
that the path of literature in our day is as little trod 
by the ladies as if it were guarded by a Cerberus. I, 
as a friend of the females, answer, that it is owing to 
a want of educatiog. Then why this want of educa- 
tion? Because their fathers, conscious that with 
any thing like an equal opportunity, they would, 
in boldness of conception, sterling sense, and in- 
nate wit, outstrip their sons, and pluck the diadem 
of literary glory from their brows. Barcueror. 


characters be ! 








POETRY. 


FROM MOORE’S SACRED MELODIES, 
The turf shall be my fragrant shrine 
My temple, Lord, that arch of thine ; 
My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my constant prayers. 
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My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea 

E’en more than music, breathes of thee ! 


V'll see, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence like thy throne ! 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
The only eyesthat watch my rite, ° 


Thy Heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wond’rous name. 


Vl read thy anger in the rack 


That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 





Thy mercy in the azure hue 
Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 


There’s nothing bright, @bove, below, 
From flowers that bloom, to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see - 

Some features of thy Deity ! 


There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again. 
— + eo 
FROM THE WAYNE SENTINEL. 
A FATHER’S LOVE. 
BY A YOUNG LADY OF WILLIAMSON. 
A father’s love—how bright its gleam— 
Pure and impassion’d are its rays ; 
*Twill shed its mild and heav’nly beam, 
When every other love decays. 


My father’s love—I would not lose, 
For all the joys that wealth attend 
One smile of his, did he approve, 
W ould far more satisfaction lend. 


My father’s love—it knows no change ! 
But ever, ever is the same— 

When all the world looks cold and strange, 
Then brighter beams this sacred flame. 


How oft when clouds obscur’d my sky, 
And nature wore its deepest gloom, 
My father’s love has fix’d my eye 
On scenes of bliss beyond the tomb. 


And shal! I ever, ever pay 

Such love, such kindness to me shown ’” 
O! when life ebbs, that thou canst say, 

A daughter’s fondness thou hast known ! 


O! that when sorrow wounds thy heart, 
That I could then thy love repay ; 

In all thy anguish share a part, 
And cheer with hopes of brighter day. 


And when old age has silver’d o’er thy head, 
And angels wait to waft thy soul above ! 

O! then I’ll watch around thy dying bed, 
And shew unto thee all a daughter’s love, 


And when the last sad sigh shall rend thy he 
I'll point thy soul to heav’nly joysmbove, 
Repress the anguish which with theéT part, 
Nor stay thy soul, to tell how much I low 
L. 


—<—— 
AUTUMN. x 
The winds have now a wild and pensive tone, 
That tell the heart of lonelinegs and gloom : 
Dark clouds are hanging in thepky’s blue zone, 
And summer beauties now fling off their bloom. 
Decay’s great mantle silently is thrown 
O’er Nature’s face. But, Autumn! thou canst 
fill 
With hallow’d thoughts the bosom, sad and lone, 
For all thy charms are solemn, pure and still. 
A soft and twilight loveliness is thine ; 
And ere the trees their “leafy honors” shed, 
fading robes, their autumn dresses shine 
ith changing hues of yellow, green and red. 
We gaze upon them’; and the tear is starting ; 
For they still like our joys—seem brightest when 
departing. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 
ACROSTIC. 

Primrose path, Parnassian bill, 
O may I drink thy chrystal rill! 
Enchanting Nymph, I woo thy charms, 
Take me into thy lovely arms: 
Respect my prayer, ye graceful nine, 
You only can the heart refine, 8.58 








PLL NEVER BE MARRIED. 
(From Bowring’s Ancient Poetry of Spain.) 
No! no! I'll never married be, 
But love, and love,—and yet be free. 


I will not wear a captive’s chain, 
Nor own a master :—they who wed, 
First go to jail, and then remain 
In everlasting fetters led, 
I can’t imagine what they gain. 
No! no! [ll never married be, 
But love, and love,—and yet be free. 


A wife can’t out of window look 

Without a husband’s grumbling loud ; 
Each slip’s recorded in a book : 

I won’t submit ! I own [’m proud, 
Too proud such busy knaves to brook. 
No! no! Pll never married be, 

But love, and Jove,—and yet be free. 


Unmarried, I command at will ; 
And youths press forward to obey, 
I find them glad and grateful still, 
And who so prompt to serve as they ? 
Will lords a bride’s desire fulfil ? 
No! no; I’ll never married be, 
But love, and love,--and yet be free. 


I often see a married pair,— 

I know they curse their luckless fate ; 
I’ve seen a woman tear her hair, 

And of connubial blessings prate ; 
Yet daily sink beneath despair. 
No! no! Pll never married be, 
But love, and love,—and yet be free. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 

For the fair subject which gave rise to the fol- 
lowing lines, the reader is refered to an acrostic in 
Ladies’ Garland, No. 32, September 17th, 1825. 


The miser may dwell o’er his silver and gold, 
And its tinsel and glitter with pleasure behold ; 
For the heart that is sordid and changingly roams, 
Oh ! is surely unworthy the sweetness of Holmes. 


But the coxcomb may flutter and dangle and play, 
And the miser may finger his treasures all day, 

d the dangler who visits and travels and roams, 

have houses and lands-but unworthy of Holmes. 


e soldier, the patriot, the statesman and sage, 
yho’ve the ardour of youth and the wisdom of age, 

And the mariner to=3s’d amidst billows and foams, 
Would leave glory& fame for the pleasure of Holmes. 


Farewell, lovely fair one ! I must bid thee adieu ! 
May the sunshine of bliss be forever with you ; 
And tho’ others have castles and turrets and domes, 
Give me but a cot, and the sweetness of Holmes. 
AMICUS. 
en 
A PINE COMPLIMENT. 
There scarcely ever was a finer compliment paid 
to a lady, than that which Dean Swift addressed to 
a wife, who was always praising her husband— 


“You are always making a god of your spouse, 
But that neithegreason nor conscience allows : 
Perhaps you may think ’tis in gratitude due, 
And you adore him because he adores you. 
Your argument’s weak, and so you will find, 
For you, by this rule, must adore all mankind.” 


FANCY AND SENSE. 
Fancy and Sense are man and wife, 
Ergo they disagree ; 
In dreams of bliss she spends her life, 
In real pleasures he : 


And*when they for a moment meet, 
They quarrel in a trice ; 

Sense will not kneel at Fancy’s feet, 
She scorns his sage advice. 














